COLERIDGE

his propositions, may rail at all who deny them, as
bereft of 'the vision and the faculty divine/ or blinded
to its plainest revelations by a corrupt heart.

This is a very temperate statement of what is
charged by these two classes of thinkers against each
other. How much of either representation is correct,
cannot conveniently be discussed in this place. In
truth, a system of consequences from an opinion,
drawn by an adversary, is seldom of much worth. Dis-
putants are rarely sufficiently masters of each other's
doctrines, to be good judges what is fairly deducible
from them, or how a consequence which seems to flow
from one part of the theory may or may not be
defeated by another part. To combine the different
parts of a doctrine with one another, and with all
admitted truths, is not indeed a small trouble, nor one
which a person is often inclined to take for other
people's opinions. Enough if each does it for his own,
which he has a greater interest in, and is more disposed
to be just to. Were we to search among men's recorded
thoughts for the choicest manifestations of human im-
becility and prejudice, our specimens would be mostly
taken from their opinions of the opinions of one
another. Imputations of horrid consequences ought not
to bias the judgment of any person capable of in-
dependent thought. Coleridge himself says (in the 25th
Aphorism of his 'Aids to Reflection'), 'He who begins
by loving Christianity better than truth, will proceed
by loving his own sect or church better than Chris-
tianity, and end in loving himself better than all.'

As to the fundamental difference of opinion respect-
ing the sources of our knowledge {apart from the
corollaries which either party may have drawn from
its own principle, or imputed to its opponent's), the
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